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Gold ornaments made by the Incas. 
Ornaments like these were seized 
by the conquistadors and shipped 
back to Spain. On exhibit at 
Carnegie Museum. 
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The Spanish Economy 


Approximately 1479-1600 A.D. 


The Spain of Columbus’s time was powerful the world over. But the seeds 
that were to undermine this dominance were sown by Spain’s exploitation of 
the New World. 

With every Spanish conquest, the treasury grew richer in gold and silver 
.. . painfully extracted from Indian slaves laboring in America’s abundant 
mines. It was Spain’s plan, at first, to keep the gold within the country; and this 
short-sighted, economic policy led to continually rising prices. 

Finally competition from lower-cost foreign goods sapped the strength of 
Spanish manufacturing enterprise until, at last, Spain’s great power waned. In 
just one industry—textiles for example—3,o00 silk looms flourished in the 
1500's, but dropped to some 60 looms in 1655. 

The detrimental effects of Spain’s economic policy illustrate the advantages 
of our own free economy, in which our flexible monetary system and modern 
banking services help to promote the free flow of manufactured goods. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit lisurance Corporation 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Associated Artists Exhibition open to 10:00 p.M., April 7 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


, CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
| Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snacks 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 


COVER 

Bits of music that might be 
played at the Spring Festival of 
Contemporary Music on four 
Saturday afternoons in Carnegie 
Music Hall, beginning April 16. 
Five composers will be present 
to discuss their music and answer 
questions after it is played. The 
public is cordially invited to at- 
tend these forums, with- 
out charge, listed on next page. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
dedicated to literature, science, 
art, and music, is published 
monthly (except July and Au- 
gust) at 4400 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 18, Pennsylvania, in 
behalf of Carnegie Institute and 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jean- 
nette F. Seneff, associate editor; 
Dorothy E. Teckmeyer, assistant 
editor; Melva Z. Bodel, advertis- 
ing manager. Telephone MAy- 
flower 1-7300. Volume XXXIV 
Number 4, April 1960. Per- 
mission to reprint articles will 
be granted on request. Copies 
regularly sent to members of 
Carnegie Institute Society. Sub- 
scriptions outside Allegheny 
County $2.00 a year. 
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APRIL CALENDAR 


PROMISED OR GIVEN, 1960 

Paintings and drawings that are gifts to the Insti- 
tute or will be given in the future are on display this 
month and through May 8 on the second floor. 
Among the artists are Cranach the Elder, Kane, Tie- 
polo, Thomas Sully, Klee, Kuniyoshi, Gainsborough, 
Blakelock, Dove, Diebenkorn, Matisse, Hopper. 

Also decorative arts objects including tapestries, 
furniture, silver, and a series of Rajput miniatures. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 

The fiftieth annual exhibition of paintings and 
other work by artists and craftsmen of the Pitts- 
burgh community continues through April 21. Some 
247 paintings dominate the exhibit of 460 pieces. 

Supplementing the main exhibit is a gallery of 
invited artists: former A.A.P. members Virginia 
Cuthbert, Frederick Franck, Sue Fuller, Robert 
Gwathmey, and Philip Pearlstein; and outstanding 
prize winners Henry Bursztynowicz, Virgil Cantini, 
Wesley Mills, Marie T. Kelly, and Samuel Rosenberg. 


DESIGN FORECAST 

Aluminum Company of America presents new de- 
signs showing versatility and beauty of aluminum. 
April 28 through May 22. 


BOTANY HALL 

Sixteen poisonous plants of Pennsylvania are 
shown in a new exhibit, the work of Hanne von 
Fuehrer: plants poisonous to touch, poisonous when 
eaten by man or domestic animals, and causing hay 
fever. Three of these are customarily cultivated: 
primrose, snow-on-the-mountain, and climbing 
nightshade. 

Also the work of Mrs. von Fuehrer is an exhibit 
of harmless Virginia creeper, contrasting with a dis- 
play of poison ivy, with which it is often confused. 


NATURE CONTEST 

April 9 will bring children from all over the area 
to the Museum to compete in the annual Nature 
Contest, with prizes of science books. Grades 5-8 
start at 9:30 a.m., 9-12 at 1:30 p.m., in Sculpture 
Court. Identification of animal and plant specimens 
and general knowledge of Museum exhibits and nat- 
ural history comprise the test. 


TREASURE ROOM 

Recent decorative arts accessions continue on dis- 
play in the Treasure Room. These include objects 
from the late Middle Ages, from the Italian and 
Spanish Renaissance, and on to the Venetian Rococo. 


SPRING FESTIVAL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
Four Saturdays at 3:00 p.m. 
Free to the public in Carnegie Music Hall. 
The composers will be present to comment. 
April 16—Music oF GUNTHER SCHULLER 
Lenox String Quartet 
Charles Bell Contemporary Jazz Quartet 
Stanley Leonard, percussion 
April 30—ELrEcTRONIC Music FoR TAPE RECORDER 
Music oF Orro LUENING AND 
VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY 
May 14—Music oF WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
May 21—Music oF Pau CrRESTON 
Forums made possible by The A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust, the Howard Heinz 
Endowment, and Trust Funds of the Recording In- 
dustries obtained through Local 60, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 


CANDLELIGHT 

Candleholders, molds, and accessories from the 
George and Lilian Ball Memorial Collection, or lent 
by Marion Ball Wilson or E. R. Eller, go on exhibit 
this month in the Museum-Library corridor. 


THE LIFE OF ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Eddie Hodges, David Wayne, Judith Anderson, 


and Neva Patterson play the Carnegie story on Our 
American Heritage, Sunday, April 10, 8:00 p.m., wc. 


WAKE UP AND READ 

National Library Week, “for a better-read, better- 
informed America,” is celebrated April 3-9 with ex- 
hibits, radio and TV programs locally and nationally. 
Matthew B. Ridgway is Pennsylvania chairman. 


SPRING HOBBY CLASSES 

An eight-week session of adult hobby classes 
begins April 4. Subjects are Drawing and Painting, 
Sculpture, Photography, Music Appreciation, Ballet, 
Interior Decorating, Flower Arrangement, Toleware, 
Sewing, Millinery, Charm and Beauty. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great 
organ of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon at 3:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foun- 
dation. The Sunday recitals are broadcast by wLoa. 

April 10 the A Cappella Choir from West Virginia 
Wesleyan College will take part in the program. 

April 17 Dr. Bidwell will play Easter music. 

May 1 the Polish Falcons will attend a recital of 
Polish music marking the fiftieth anniversary of 
Ignace Paderewski’s first performance in Pittsburgh. 
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PROMISED OR GIVEN, 1960 


HE exhibition of works of art recently 

given or promised to the Department of 
Fine Arts, open April 1, continues at Car- 
negie Institute through May 8. 

On this occasion the four temporary ex- 
hibition galleries on the second floor are 
hung with old and modern pictures and en- 
riched with pieces of furniture and display 
cases of the decorative arts. The latter in- 
clude porcelains, silver, and other precious 
objects. 

All the works of art shown have been 
donated or promised as eventual gifts or 
bequests. The display includes selections 


MUMOM ALS BRAUT sy Paut KLEE 
Swiss, 1879-1940 
Anonymous gift 
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HEAD OF CHRIST sy Gerarp Davin 
Flemish, 1450/60-1523 
Promised by Howard A. Noble 


from larger local collections of art that are 
intended, in all or in part, for Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

Representative material from the collec- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. James H. Beal, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leland Hazard, Howard A. Noble, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Rosenbloom are 
shown. The size of the exhibition precludes 
mention of all the donors and _ lenders. 
Among those who have contributed are 
Arthur E. Braun, Mr. and Mrs. George L. 
Craig, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Charles Denby, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney M. Feldman, Mrs. Fred C. 
Foy, Dr. James D. Heard, Jay C. Leff, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. McKenzie Lewis, Jr., Mrs. Grant 
McCargo, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Oliver, Jr., 

[Turn to page 119] 





THREE RIVERS ARTS FESTIVAL 


June 9, 10, 11, and 12 at Point State Park 


The Festival is a presentation of art and music 
being arranged under sponsorship of Junior Council 
of the Women’s Committee, Department of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute, and American Wind Symphony. 


HEN June arrives in Pittsburgh, it will 

bring with it the first outdoor art show 
ever held in western Pennsylvania. Local 
artists will have the opportunity to display 
their works at Point State Park, where thou- 
sands of the area’s citizens can come, see, 
and buy if they choose. In addition, there 
will be two concerts by the American Wind 
Symphony, which already has played to en- 
thusiastic crowds at the Park for the past 
three summers. 

Great progress has already been made to- 
ward building an Arts Festival that will be 
really outstanding. The Junior Council has 
announced that the art exhibition will be 
open to all artists eighteen years of age 
and older who live within a hundred-mile 
radius of downtown Pittsburgh. This in- 
cludes both amateur and professional artists 
working in the fields of painting, sculpture, 
the graphic arts, and crafts. 

Each of the artists whose entries are ac- 
cepted for exhibition will be given a panel 
approximately six feet high by seven feet 
wide on which to show his works. Within 
this space the artist may hang as many or 
as few pictures as he wishes. A special open- 
air exhibition gallery is being designed for 
the Festival. Within this structure the panels 
will be hung in such a way as to protect the 
art from the weather. 

Sculpture will be shown out of doors, but 
may be covered overnight. Each artist may 
exhibit as many as three pieces of sculpture. 
Crafts will be shown in cases under canvas. 
Artists may submit up to five crafts entries. 


There will be a registration fee of $2.00 
per artist. Full details of entrance procedure 
will be announced at a later date. 

Representatives of the local art groups 
and authorized representatives of the Arts 
Festival will act as a central sales committee. 

There will be room for about four hun- 
dred and fifty display panels. In order to 
limit the size of the show in the event of a 
response of greater numbers than the Festi- | 
val can handle, Paul Chew, director of the 
Westmoreland County Museum of Art, 
Charles LeClair, professor of art and chair- | 
man of the art department, Chatham Col- 
lege, and Norman Rice, dean, College of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
have consented to act as a selection jury. 

C. McKenzie Lewis, Jr., and William P. 
Snyder III have assumed cochairmanship of 
the Three Rivers Arts Festival. 

On the committee for the American Wind 
Symphony are Director Robert Austin 
Boudreau, Mrs. James S. Balter, and Mrs. 
Robert E. Fulton. 

Gordon Bailey Washburn, director, De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, 
Mrs. J. Mabon Childs, and Mrs. W. Peirce 
Widdoes are in charge of the art exhibition. 

The artists’ liaison committee is headed 
by Mrs. George R. B. Berger, Jr., and Mrs. 
John K. Tabor; the staging committee by 
Mrs. George S. Ebbert, Jr.; the catalogue 
committee by Mrs. John B. Sutton, Jr.; and 
the personnel committee by Mrs. Richard 
Scaife and Mrs. Roy A. Hunt, Jr. 

Local radio and TV stations will publicize 
this event, as will daily city newspapers, 
community and college weeklies, and Car- 
NEGIE MAGAZINE. 

Jean McCuLLoucH 
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THE PAINTER GUSTAV KLIMT 


HE music of Mozart, Haydn, Strauss, 
Mahler is transmitted to every home 
from coast to coast. That such composers 
lived surrounded by the architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting of their contemporaries 
is rarely visualized, and their fellow artists 
in these related fields are never mentioned. 
Who associates Strauss with Makart, or 
Mahler with Klimt? Yet Gustav Mahler and 
Gustav Klimt are corresponding parts of our 
Western civilization, and we do well, at 
least occasionally, to recall them. 

There are probably three or four of Klimt’s 
paintings in the United States, one of which 
has recently been acquired by Carnegie In- 
stitute: Orchard. 

Gustav Klimt, the second of seven chil- 
dren, was born in Vienna in 1862, four years 
before Prussia declared war on Austria. He 
never developed a liking for German art. 
His father was an engraver who cut seals in 
signet rings, flowers in gold bracelets, race 
horses in silver boxes, using a small collection 
of French etchings as source of imagination. 
Here, in his father’s workshop, Gustav de- 





Professor Vetter has been with the Department of 
Architecture at Carnegie Tech since 1947. He holds 
the Master of Architecture from the Academy of 
Applied Arts at Vienna and for ten years studied 
with leading European architects in various capitals. 
He was Bronze Medalist of the Paris International 
Exhibition in 1925, winner of the Linz Housing 
Competition in 1933, from 1941-45 worked on visual 
education at Oxford and London under the Sir 
George Schicht Scholarship. In Vienna he was a 
member of several groups, the Kunstschau, Werk- 
bund, and Secession. The artist Gustav Klimt, whom 
he here discusses, was president of the last. Mr. 
Vetter edited the monthly arts magazine Profil, and 
is author of Kleine Einfamilien-Hauser and English 
History at a Glance. 
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HANS A. VETTER 


veloped his lasting love for gold and silver, 
precious stones, fragile forms, and his dis- 
tinct devotion to minute details. It was in- 
tended that he should become a gold- 
smith. 

The family lived modestly in the district of 
Baumgarten—the word means orchard—a 
rural part of Vienna’s West End, where 
laughter and love preceded commerce and 
construction. Playing along the noble gar- 
dens of his neighborhood, the boy early 
perceived the beauty of nature in stylized 
transformation, and the beauty of women 
dallying with their lovers in garden bowers 
—in pastoral passion, as it were. These two 
themes ever recur in his later work. 

At the age of fourteen Klimt won a schol- 
arship to the State College of Arts and Crafts, 
where he studied for seven years. While 
still at school he formed a partnership with 
his brother Ernst and his fellow student 
Matsch, executing whatever commissions 
they could get: illustrations, decorations, 
portraits, walls, ceilings; in water color, tem- 
pera, oil, sgraffito, al fresco; woodcuts, ma- 
jolicas, mosaics, etchings, and so on. The 
thorough training paid off. The three part- 
ners were introduced to the leading archi- 
tects of the town, and their first successful 
commission was the ceiling and curtain 
of the new City Theater of Reichenberg. 
Gustav then was twenty-one years old. 

Leaving school, he found himself in 
Vienna's gay eighties. Johann Strauss had 
returned glorified from the United States; 
the Emperor's newest theaters, Opera and 
Burg, were nearing completion; Empress 
Elizabeth was considered the most beautiful 
woman of Europe. In 1884, after Makart’s 
death, Klimt and Matsch were entrusted 





with the painting of Her Majesty's bedroom. 

From now on they enjoyed the favor of 
the Austrian courtiers, and spent most of the 
next eight years on high scaffolds, painting 
the ceilings and walls of imperial palaces. 
Gustav performed and perfected beautifully 
whatever his patrons desired, but the dae- 
mon of his genius was still dormant. For this 
patience he was awarded the Golden Cross. 

The painters’ partnership suddenly ended 
with the death of Gustav’s brother Ernst, 
and his father died the same year. He stayed 
alone, and we know little of his work for al- 
most four years. 

When Klimt reappeared, he had changed 
his patrons. We find him as leader of a revo- 
lutionary group discussing problems, not 
solutions. He had left the high scaffolding 
under the imperial roofs in favor of an ordi- 
nary chair at the Caffee Kugel. He had left 
the venerable Artists Association in favor of 
a dubious Club of Seven, and he was will- 
ing to accept the honor of becoming the 
first president of the new art society, Seces- 
sion. He was then thirty-five. Klimt’s con- 
tribution to the first Secession exhibition met 
with violent reactions. 

Klimt remained president of the Secession 
until 1904. Once more he was commissioned 
to do a triptych, 15 feet by 30 feet, showing 
Philosophy — Medicine — Jurisprudence, 
which should adorn the Aula of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. His patron was the Board 
of Education. 

The Philosophy was shown to thirty-four 
thousand visitors in April, 1900, the Medi- 
cine, in 1901, and the Jurisprudence, 1903. 
However deep our affection for these paint- 
ings may be today, impressionism never was 
more impressive than then. In fact, it was 
shocking. 

The fight pro and contra Klimt de- 
veloped into a veritable war, waged on aca- 
demic territory with all the weapons pro- 


vided by passion, science, and politics. 

The Philosophy went to Paris and received 
the Grand Prix at the World Exhibition of 
1900; the Medicine was confiscated by the 
public prosecutor; and the Jurisprudence 
forced a State Secretary into retirement. 
Finally, Klimt won his case against the 
State; the pictures were returned to him and 
soon sold to a collector for a threefold fee. 
It would be childish, indeed, to credit im- 
pressionism with the people’s passion. It was 
the daemon of the genius that unlashed the 
bourgeois revolt. 

The scandal made Klimt the best-known 
man of Vienna. His early ceilings were re- 
viewed anew in reflecting mirrors conven- 
iently placed on the marble floors. His new 
work was impatiently awaited by friend and 
foe, but Klimt worked slowly. He was pre- 
occupied with etching, drawing, and color | 


DRAWING (color crayon) sy Gustav Kummrt 
Collection of Carnegie Institute 
Lillian Claster Memorial Fund 
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ORCHARD sy Gustav Kumr 
Collection of Carnegie Institute 


experiments. He finished only nine paintings 
between 1904 and 1907. 

Klimt was painting throughout some forty 
years. Of his forty known landscapes, twenty 
originated within four years, and these were 
done in his forties, between 1908 and 1912. 
This may be accidental. However, it reveals 
something hidden in the structure of a 
genius, a distinct mood of tenderness and 
saturation after reaching maturity and fame. 

Moreover, all his landscapes strangely re- 
semble the orchards of his native Baumgar- 
ten, such as we may see in Carnegie’s newly 
acquired work of the year 1910. For a native 
of Pittsburgh, perhaps, the word orchard 
means little, but for Klimt it held a very sig- 
nificant ambiguity of meanings: ego, youth, 


home, fruit, freedom, love. Shall we assume, 
then, that this multiplicity of associations 
postulates the overwhelming density of his 
details? Are they symbols, to be interpreted 
like dreams? 

It would be rewarding to study the 
Orchard more carefully, in connection with 
another striking fact of Klimt’s creation. 
Painted during the same four years as these 
twenty landscapes filled with symbols of 
youth and love are his six famous female por- 
traits, radiating beauty and mystery. Is this 
accidental, too? To be sure, the twenty-six 
subjects are separated by twenty-six frames. 
Yet “youth, love, beauty, mystery” are all 
parts of one psychic complex, conditioned 
by one psychic climate, and stipulate each 





other in a hypothetical agreement to supply 
and to return: lawns and lips, so to speak. 
One must see his pictures together to see 
through his game. 

The last six years of his life show Klimt 
even more Viennese — whatever this may 
mean. His subjects seem to be abstractions 
and idealizations of the beautiful and the 
dramatic: The Virgin, The Kiss, Danae, 
Orchard with Crucifix, The Bride. Though 
the pictures are large, 4 feet by 4 feet, or 6 
feet by 6 feet, they look like jewelry. The 
materials of his youth—gold, silver, and 
colors of jewels — are dominant. Whatever 
he touched became precious. Pain appears 
beautiful, beauty painful. Sovereign master- 
ship characterizes his work. The genius satis- 
fied himself. 

Klimt was a hard worker, rising daily be- 
fore six. He took his morning walk through 
the imperial gardens of Schénbrunn, break- 


fasted at a little dairy outside the palace 
gate, went by a two-horse coach to his studio, 
and worked almost to nightfall. During the 
day he enjoyed wearing a long plaited 
smock-frock of blue linen covering even his 
shoes. 

He loved the privacy of his detached one- 
story studio building of seven rooms. It faced 
a walled-in garden with old trees that were 
beautifully kept by the court gardeners of 
nearby Schénbrunn. The studio was littered 
with drawings; more than two thousand 
were posthumously collected. He often 
worked on two paintings in turn, keeping 
several life models in his studio. He pre- | 
ferred dark fragile figures, and lavishly over- 
paid his models. Fortunate in earning high 
fees, he had no concern for money; he most 
generously supported the poor, often to the } 
disgust of the police. 

As he combined the attractions of dignity | 


ooo 12 INCHES EQUALS TWENTY FEET 


It takes twenty feet of vegetable matter to make one 
foot of coal. The coal deposit in this part of the country, 
known as the “Pittsburgh Seam,” averages five feet thick. 

Thus it took 100 feet of dead jungle growth and 15 
centuries to form this most valuable of all mineral deposits 


in the world. 


CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 
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and sex, he was venerated by men and idol- 
ized by women; if Vienna’s upper class 
amounted to ten thousand, then five thou- 
sand ladies were in love with Klimt. Since 
he made his wealth with his fingers, the in- 
tellectuals were afraid of him. He hated 
parties and never gave one. Once a week he 
attended a bowling club consisting of Klimt, 
Alfred Roller, the stage designer, Anton 
Hanak, the sculptor, Josef Hoffman, the 
architect, and my father. Sometimes they 
were joined by foreign guests, and occasion- 
ally by Kokoschka, Schiele, and myself. I 
admired his genius. 

I remember him as carefully dressed, tall, 
broad-shouldered and vigorous, with a dark 
bearded, sparsely crowned head, sunburned, 
and a deep voice, speaking the typical dia- 
lect of Vienna’s upper class. Some people 
thought that he was gay but haughty, which 
I am unable to confirm; though I remember 
once when, on the suggestion of Hoffman, 
we abruptly left the coffee house for a week- 
end trip to Venice without taking any lug- 
gage, not even a toothbrush. On the other 
hand, his patrons had a hard time persuad- 
ing him to interrupt his work to spend a few 
weeks of rest at a country seat. 

Unmoved as he was by the temptations of 
a frivolous society before the war, he re- 
mained unmoved by its disaster. He died 
after a stroke, in February, 1918, before the 
proud leaders of the world could prove their 
total incapacity. 

Many attempts have been made to find an 
interpretation of his genius. His affinity to- 
ward Byzantium—Rome—Paris is more a 
matter of recognizing than of responding; 
his message is more mystic than magic. He 
can be associated but not identified with 
any ism of his time. He was compared to a 
star crossing a galaxy without belonging 
to it. 

Klimt was one of the most generous char- 
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acters I have ever known. He sacrificed his 
life for his art, and wasted his art on a so- 
ciety of incendiaries who burned sixteen of 
his masterpieces in one maddening act of 
destruction: Music, Moved Water, Schubert, 
Philosophy 1 and 2, Medicine 1 and 2, Juris- 
prudence 1 and 2, Golden Apple Tree, 
Water Snakes, Water Study, Young Girl, 
Girl Friends, Leda, Orchard with Crucifix. 
It was the famous Lederer collection, de- 
stroyed by the Nazis or the Communists or 
by both. Who knows? Fortunately, we are 
privileged to preserve this one of his paint- 
ings: Orchard. 


PROMISED OR GIVEN, 1960 
[Continued from page 113] 


G. David Thompson, and many others. 
Speaking of this project, Mr. Washburn 
has said: “The idea of the exhibition was 
suggested by the exhibit presented by The 
Museum of Modern Art in New York in 1958 
entitled Works of Art: Given or Promised. 
“Federal legislation allows taxpayers an 
exemption from all taxes up to 20 per cent of 
their income on everything they give, be- 
queath, or subscribe to an art gallery or mu- 
seum. This has proved a tremendous stimula- 
tion to private giving and to the development 
of the American public collections. These 
now exceed in growth all others in the world. 
“Happily, several Pittsburgh collectors 
now consult with Carnegie’s Department of 
Fine Arts in order to acquire works of art 
that will be welcome additions to its collec- 
tions. It is very likely that there are others 
who may wish to work closely with the De- 
partment to help us in our constant endeavor 
to improve its collections. We welcome all 
who will join with us to make future exhibi- 
tions of this sort a still greater enlargement of 
our resources for the education and cultural 
refreshment of our people of this region.” 





THE BIRD THAT CAUSED WONDER 


F all the groups of living creatures, 

birds are the best known. There are 
somewhat under 9,000 species of birds known 
to science today, and the percentage of as 
yet undiscovered species is almost certainly 
small, smaller by far than in such groups as 
the fishes, the worms, or the insects. Harry 
Clench, of the staff of Carnegie Museum, 
has published descriptions of many new 
species of butterflies in a single year, but in 
mid-twentieth century few ornithologists 
can expect to turn up even a single new 
species. 

This relative completeness of knowledge 
led one prominent scientist to predict in 
1955 that no more than twenty new species 
of birds would be discovered in the follow- 
ing decade. Although the rate at which new 
species have been announced in the past 
few years indicates that twenty was too low 
a figure, it is certainly true that there do not 
seem to be many left to discover. 

I should make it clear at this point that 
many descriptions of new subspecies of 
birds are still published every year. A sub- 
species is a recognizably different variety 
found in a particular geographic subdivision 
of the entire range of a species. It is a popula- 
tion of birds—or other animals—that may 
differ from the rest of the species in size or 
color or both, but is still at least theoretically 
capable of fertile interbreeding with any 
other population of the same species, if they 
could be brought together (as in the case 
of the “races” of man). 

A species, however, is usually markedly 
different in some obvious way from all other 
species, and cannot freely interbreed with 
other species (beyond a sterile first-genera- 
tion hybrid, as in the case of the mule ). This 
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criterion of interbreeding can seldom be 
tested among birds, and we are forced to 
rely on our knowledge and experience to 
estimate the degree of visible physical dis- 
tinctness that marks a good species. 


In recent years, most new species of birds | 


have been found in one of two ways. Some- 
times specimens have reposed in museum 
collections for years, and have been over- 
looked because of a superficial similarity to 
another species. Charles Vaurie of the 
American Museum of Natural History re- 
cently found that a specimen of a pale, sandy 
goatsucker (distantly related to our whip- 


poorwill), collected in western China in } 


1929, actually represented one of these over- 
looked species, closely resembling a known 


’ species but perfectly distinct once its char- 


acteristics were recognized. 

The other chief source of new species of 
birds of late has been the major collecting 
expedition to remote and zoologically un- 
explored corners of the earth: high moun- 
tain tops in New Guinea; hidden valleys in 
the Peruvian Andes; tropical rain forests 
along the tributaries of the Amazon. Al- 
though rapidly diminishing, such areas still 
exist in some numbers. Their fauna usually 
proves to be mostly like that of adjacent, 
better-known regions, but a few exciting 
new discoveries are still being made. 

The first new species to be discovered by 
a Carnegie Museum ornithologist since 1937 
was found under circumstances remarkably 





Associate curator of birds at Carnegie Museum, 
Dr. Parkes holds his doctorate from Cornell Univer- 
sity. In spite of his interest in exotic birds, he has 
not overlooked local birds, and his Field List of 
Birds of the Pittsburgh Region (1956) may be se- 
cured (35¢) at the Institute’s Art and Nature Shop. 
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BROWN-BANDED RAIL 


different from the usual situations described 
above. 

Since my trip to the Philippines (see Car- 
NEGIE MaGAZINE, February 1957, pages 51- 
54), this Museum has become one of the 
most active centers of research on Philippine 
birds. We have expanded our collections 
through purchase and exchange, and now 
have about 1,900 specimens from the Philip- 
pines. A collection of some 900 bird skins 
was jointly purchased in 1959 by Carnegie 
Museum and the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, each institution taking half of 
the collection. These birds were obtained 
from a biological supply house in Manila 
that employs paid field collectors. Most of 
the specimens are from the low foothills of 
the great Sierra Madre range of eastern 
Luzon, mountains that are still almost com- 
pletely unknown ornithologically. 

I went to New York in the summer of 1959 
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to make a preliminary inventory of the newly 
arrived collection. While checking the identi- 
fication of the specimens, I found seven ex- 
amples of a rail about the size of our own 
Virginia Rail (but with a much smaller bill ) 
that did not correspond to any species pre- 
viously known from the Philippines. I 
showed these to Dean Amadon, chairman of 
the department of birds at the American 
Museum. On the chance that these speci- 
mens represented migrants of some rail 
breeding outside the Philippines, Dr. Ama- 
don and I compared them with every known 
rail from the Old World. We soon realized 
that our bird was a species completely un- 
known to science, apparently related to a 
somewhat similar rail from Australia and 
New Guinea. 

The astonishing thing about this discovery 
involved the locality at which some of these 
birds were captured. According to the in- 
formation on the labels, three of the seven 
were from the immediate vicinity of a town 
on a main road, only about 50 miles north of 
Manila, a metropolis twice the size of Pitts- 
burgh. Rails are considered excellent table 
birds in many parts of the world, and are 
often to be found for sale in native market 
places. That no example of an edible species 
occurring so near a major city had ever 
turned up before this time is truly remark- 
able. 

There is a common belief that a scientist 
who discovers a new species invariably 
names it after himself. In actual practice, 
this would be considered not only unortho- 
dox but unpardonably egotistical. A new 
species is usually given a Latin name sug- 
gesting one of its distinctive characteristics 
or the locality of its origin, or it is sometimes 
named in honor of a distinguished col- 
league. 

Dr. Amadon and I published the descrip- 
tion of our new species in the Wilson Bul- 





letin, an ornithological journal. To reflect 
the unusual circumstances of its discovery 
we chose the name Rallus mirificus, from 
the Latin words for “rail” and “causing won- 
der.” The brown-and-white stripes along the 
flanks of the new species distinguish it from 
related rails with black-and-white stripes. 
We therefore suggest “Brown-banded Rail” 
as an appropriate English name, introduced 
here for the first time. The illustration is 
taken from a colored plate that accompanied 
the original article, and was painted by 
Lloyd Sandford, the gifted staff artist of the 
New York Zoological Park, more popularly 
known as the Bronx Zoo. 

Four of the original seven specimens of 
the Brown-banded Rail will be deposited in 
Carnegie Museum, and three in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Needless 
to say, all ornithologists visiting the Philip- 
pines from now on will be attempting to 
learn more about the “rail causing wonder.” 


acquainted. 





DO YOU AGREE? 


We believe there is a place in Pittsburgh for a 
Bank and Trust Company of moderate size where 
customers can have easy access to and personal 
acquaintance with senior officers. 

If you agree, we invite you to come in and get 


COMMONWEALTH 
TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


312 FOURTH AVENUE 
Telephone COurt 1-2004 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
1960-61 Travel Lectures 
Weekly, October through March 


Mt. LEBANON AUDITORIUM 
CocHRAN Roap 


Two Lectures on Mondays 
Evening at 6:30 and 8:30 o'clock 


CARNEGIE Music HALL, OAKLAND 
Three Lectures on Tuesdays 
Afternoon at 2:30 o'clock 
Evening at 6:30 and 8:30 o'clock 


Members with friends interested in mem- 
bership in Carnegie Institute Society are 
requested to send in their return postcards 
without delay. Each year, names submitted 
by members make up the larger part of 
our increase in membership support. 
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THE CAVE OF THE SUBCONSCIOUS 


Comments on the current novel by Robert Penn Warren 


ODERN art is dedicated chiefly to the 
M shadowy regions of man’s subcon- 
scious, and the modern artist says, “You do 
not understand my painting? I do not care. 
This series of lines and slashes of color I 
have drawn is not a communication between 
you and me. I am not talking to you. I am 
expressing my deeper self.” 

The principle of psychoanalysis launched 
by the Viennese physician Sigmund Freud, 
as an adjunct to medicine, has opened a 
new, shadowy region for the modern artist 
who is trying to put the vague and shapeless 
world of the subconscious into visible form. 

One special form of psychoanalysis, the 
form developed by Freud’s rebellious pupil 
Carl Jung, has exerted a deep influence 
upon modern art. Jung added a vast dimen- 
sion to his teacher’s understanding of the 
subconscious. 

In psychoanalyzing some patients, Jung 
discovered material that astonished him be- 
cause it ought not to have been in that par- 
ticular patient’s subconscious. He was ex- 
amining a porter, a baggage-carrier, and 
this simple, unlettered man was reciting his 
dreams to Carl Jung. In his dreams there 
appeared fetishes, such images as are only 
found among certain distant, savage tribes. 

How did these primitive images come into 
the subconsciousness of this baggage-carrier 


Dr. Freehof, rabbi of the Rodef Shalom Temple, 
gives a series of reviews of current best sellers for 
the public each autumn. This article is one of five 
shortened versions that CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
is privileged to publish this year. The author is 
serving as president of the World Union for Pro- 
gressive Judaism. 
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in Lucerne? If he had been a professor, we 
could say that at one time he had read books 
on anthropology, and some description of 
totem objects and the like had penetrated 
into his mind and now was coming back in 
his dreams. But this patient had never heard 
of anthropology and did not even know of 
the existence of the tribes whose images 
were in his subconscious. How, then, did 
they get there? 

To answer the question that forced itself 
upon him in analysis after analysis, Carl 
Jung finally concluded that our subconscious 
is part of a larger subconscious. There 
exists a total human subconscious in which 
we participate. Thus, if we go deep enough 
into our own subconscious, we will get into 
touch with the subconscious of mankind, in 
which all human memories are. 

It is as if we are watching the water in 
a sea cave, rather high above the shore. We 
wonder about certain sea mollusks in that 
rather high pool. How did they get there? 
But if we wait until the time when the high 
tides come, we will note that the higher tides 
gradually reach up to the cave. Then we re- 
alize that the pool is part of the world- 
girdling sea, and whatever is in the sea 
might touch the pool. Thus we are connected 
with a vast sea of which all the primitive 
years and primitive tribes are a part. We 
touch them all. 

This may explain why in modern art there 
is not only the smashing of the regular forms 
—because the subconscious is formless—but 
there is also a new and strange love for the 
primitive. A generation ago, when travelers 
brought horrible statues of gods and idols 
from Africa, we all considered them ugly. 


They were made by primitive people, out of 
touch with the history of art, who never 
learned perspective or never observed the 
proper shapes of the human body. 

But with Jung's having brought to light 
the primitive in our own subconscious, now 
we have come to admire the dark power, 
the black dynamism in these statues that 
hitherto we considered ugly. Now we delight 
in the brutal forces in these scowling idols. 
We say that the primitives reveal in their 
conscious life what we have by now hidden 
in our subconscious. But we are akin to them. 
Thus the modern artist paints violently, with 
great splashes of color; or if he is a sculptor, 
with great rough blobs of material. He is ex- 
pressing the violence of his subconscious, 
which he finds expressed as a conscious tra- 
dition among savage and barbaric tribes. 
Hence the love of the primitive and all the 
new collections now of ugly gods and god- 
desses. It is part of the Jungian mood of our 
present day. 

If the primitives represent consciously the 
violence and the brutality that we all have 
subconsciously, then these primitive peoples 
ought to be admired, not only by modern 
painters and sculptors; they also ought to 
be a subject for modern novelists. Since mod- 
ern novelists also look for the deep and 
primitive emotions, why need they make 
careful and subtle search in the life of civi- 
lized man? These emotions can all be found 
right on the surface of primitive tribal life; 
why not, then, write novels about the fiery, 
dynamic passions of savage peoples? 

Yet no such novels have been written. If 
somebody writes about the primitives, it is 
always an adventure book in which the na- 
tives are still studied as specimens rather 
than as spirits kindred to us. 

The reason is that while their vitality, their 
dynamism, their brutality, is, as we say, kin 
to our subconscious, they have no intimate 


bond with our conscious life. They do not 
speak our language. Their social sense is dif- 
ferent. Their concept of the universe is dif- 
ferent. 

Therefore, we cannot write a novel that 
will reveal our kinship with the primitive un- 


less there are primitives among us, people | 


who come from our own west European 
origins; who share, in a definite way, our 
religions and who speak our language. If 
we could find such primitives among us who 
are akin to us on the conscious level, then 


we could study their harshness and their | 


primitive drives and thus, perhaps, under- 
stand our own subconscious lives. 

There are such kindred primitives and we 
are just coming to them in literature: the 
strange, human backwater of the earlier set- 
tlers, as if Daniel Boone’s old companions 
dropped back on the trail and settled down 
in hidden valleys of the Great Smokies; the 
mountaineers who belong to our present 
only vaguely and to our past most deeply, 
whose language is still Elizabethan English, 
whose songs are still the songs of English 
medieval folklore. They are a people of 
primitive mood, yet of English origin, and 
now are increasingly interesting to us. 

There is, in fact, an older novel about 
them, The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come by John Fox, Jr., and it was, for years, 
a best seller. It was a sentimentalizing of the 
mountaineers, and it had no contact with 
the harsher realities. 

Since then, the mountaineers have been 
coming into our consciousness in a number 
of ways. At first we read of their wild, bloody 
feuds, the pitiless killing out of entire fami- 
lies, one by one, and the hatred carried over 
from one generation to another: the Hat- 
fields and McCoys, the mountain feudists. 
The kind of a bloodthirstiness that we 
thought had long left our world still lives 
with them. 
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Then “mountain music’—there is some- 
thing strange about those songs. They are 
all sad, all about love and death: “Your false- 
hearted lover will lead you to the grave’— 
the death-shadowed mood of the pre-Eliza- 
bethan English ballads. 

We should not underestimate the popu- 
larity of Lil Abner: Little Abner, the huge, 
powerful, simple-hearted child in a man’s 
body; and Daisy Mae, who does not under- 
stand her own beauty, a wild child of nature. 

The first serious novel about the moun- 
taineers was written four or five years ago. 
It had a strange way of dealing with them. 
Harriett Arnow transported these mountain- 
eers, these hillbillies, to a new and strange 
world. She moved them to industrial Detroit 
and described them in her touching novel, 
The Dollmaker. 

And now, for the first time, these moun- 
taineers, these hillbillies who have been, you 
might say, on the periphery of our conscious- 
ness all these years, are being described, dis- 
cussed, analyzed, right in their own environ- 
ment, in a town—Johntown, Tennessee—in 
Robert Penn Warren’s novel, The Cave. 

Robert Penn Warren knows the mountain 
country. He was born in Guthrie, Kentucky. 
He is an English professor, now at Yale. He 
is three times a best-selling novelist, first 
with All the King’s Men, and second with 
World Enough and Time, and now with 
The Cave. 

Warren deals with eight important char- 
acters. With each one he begins at the end, 
goes back to the beginning, then brings them 
together to the final part of the book. It is 
an extremely difficult way of writing a novel, 
yet it is remarkable how successful he has 
been with it. The novel does not let you go 
one minute. You know you are shifting to 
and fro through past and present, but all 
these various themes keep weaving together. 
Of its emotional power there is no question. 


The book is deeply Freudian. Freud him- 
self changed his ideas as the years accumu- 
lated on him. Freud’s first explanation of 
the drives in the human subconsciousness 
was that they all had to do with the sexual 
life, Eros, love. In his later years, he said 
there is another impulse as strong as Eros, 
and that is Thanatos, death. The thought of 
death, he concludes, obsesses us from the 
beginning, just as much as does the thought 
of love; actually, our subconscious is the 
battleground of the struggle between the 
love-thought and the death-thought. When- 
ever a man sinks into drunkenness, he is 
making his preliminary experimentation 
with unconsciousness, with Thanatos, with 
death. 

The book begins with a discussion of the 
sexual life and ends with a struggle against 
death, the effort to keep alive against the 
ravages of disease and heartbreak. And 
Warren, to carry out his basic doctrine that 
the drives in the life of the primitives exist 
in us but subconsciously, makes of the novel 
a grand metaphor. He uses the cave as a 
device to bring out the deep realities in his 
characters, first Eros, then Thanatos. Since 
he is a college professor, he does so for a 
learned, almost bookish reason. 

The great English philosopher, Francis 
Bacon, explained the reason for the most 
frequent errors that arise in human thinking, 
basing his explanation upon an idea he 
found in Plato. He calls these typical human 
errors “idols.” We err because we worship 
certain “idols.” One type of error, the error 
we derive from slavishly following the past, 
he calls “idols of the tribe”’—errors that we 
learn by our environment, from society. The 
most important errors are the errors that 
spring from our personal nature or tempera- 
ment. These he calls “idols of the cave,” a 
phrase that has become famous in the his- 
tory of philosophy. Most of our delusions 





arise deep in the “cave” of our conscious- 
ness. So Bacon said that if you find any idea 
to which you are attacted particularly, view 
it with suspicion, for it is an “idol of the 
cave.” You are deluding yourself by your 
own temperament. 

Thus Warren takes the metaphor of the 
cave, the dark chamber with ever receding 
depths, and uses it to express an idea simul- 
taneously related to Francis Bacon and Carl 
Jung. From Bacon he derives our self- 
delusion; from Jung the idea of chamber 
after shadowed chamber, each one difficult 
to reach, far in the general consciousness of 
man. He says that we and the primitives, the 
primitives in their outer life, we in our 
thoughts and dreams, are akin. We all are 
part of the struggle between Eros and Tha- 
natos, love and death. 

But Warren mitigates the harsh fatalism 
of the thesis with the love story of a young 
boy and girl. They are going to live a differ- 
ent life, redeemed from the wild, primitive, 
unbridled emotions. They will not be hill- 
billies any more. 

The general meaning of The Cave seems 
to be that we are all, deep in the cave of 
our personality, driven by wild, primitive 
forces. Those whom we call primitive tribes 
merely show it more than we. The moun- 
taineers in their outer life live out the im- 
pulses that all people possess in the deeper 
caverns of their personality. One need not 
be a “slow learner,” as one violent person- 
ality in the book describes himself, and 
understand the struggle only when it is 
too late. 

The direction of human growth is to un- 
derstand the dark forces, explore them, learn 
to handle them, and modifying, bring them 
into the creative life. Ultimately we are what 
God and nature intended of us. We are 
meant to cope with the darkness, not to die in 
The Cave but emerge into the sunlit world. 
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SLEEPING GIRL AND CAT sy Ricnarp Witt 
First Prize for Work in Any Medium—Mrs. Henry Heinz II Award 


FLIGHT (water color) By RocHELLE BLUMENFELD 
One of four Carnegie Institute Purchase Awards 





THE EGG, UNIVERSAL AND AGELESS 


ROM the time cave men robbed nests, 

from the time someone asked, “Which 
came first?” to this year’s paschal celebra- 
tion, eggs have been important in supersti- 
tion, Easter customs, and games. 

To the ancients, the egg symbolized wis- 
dom, the coming of spring, or fertility. The 
giving of eggs can be traced to the Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Gauls, Greeks, and Romans. 

The Egyptians regarded them as a sacred 
emblem of renovation of mankind after the 
Deluge, and the Jews adopted eggs as part 
of their Feast of the Passover. As the Persian 
New Year meant the renewal of all things 
and the triumph of the Sun of Nature, it fell 
in the spring of the year and was celebrated 
with gifts of colored eggs. 

To the Romans, an egg was the emblem of 
the universe and a work of the Supreme Di- 
vinity; therefore, they destroyed the shells of 
eggs they had eaten so they could not be 
harmed by magic. 

The Hindu refrained from eating eggs be- 
cause he regarded them as the source of all 
life; and the oriental turban itself is a sym- 
bol of the egg. 

Assyrians carried eggs on maceheads. 
Certain African tribes, even today, make 
offerings of eggs at the spring festivals to 
signify the return of life following the win- 
ter season. 

Under Christianity, the egg became a sym- 
bol of resurrection. The shell represented 
Christs’s rock tomb out of which he emerged 
to new life. Large eggs in marble have been 
found on early Christian graves, and when 
the custom became popular of presenting 
eggs as Easter gifts with the salutation, “He 
is risen,” modern Easter began. As eggs were 
forbidden during Lent, they represented an 
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additional sign of Easter joy for Christians, 

The coloring of eggs is one of the world’s 
oldest practices, symbolizing the blossoming 
of earth in spring’s bright colors after the 
snows of winter. 

The Ukranian and Slavic women are fa- 
mous for their pysanki, or wax-written eggs. 
Not for children, being too fragile for toys 
and inedible because of the dye, they are 
exchanged by adults and contain messages 
of health, prosperity, wealth, and new life. 
A sun symbolizes good fortune; a rooster or 
hen, fulfillment of wishes; stag or deer, good 
health; and flowers mean love and charity. 

Starting with a raw white egg, the artist 
sketches a design with a stylus or kistka 
tipped with warm beeswax, keeping the wax 


fluid by heating it at intervals over a flame. 


After the first design hardens, the egg is 
colored with the lightest dye. This process 
may be repeated as many as eight times 
with alternate waxing and dyeing, working 
from the lightest color to the darkest. The 
completed egg is then gently heated until 
the wax is removed, and shellac applied. The 
uncooked center evaporates in six months, 
but the eggshell lasts indefinitely. 

Families that orginated in the Carpathian 
Mountains feature geometric designs, but 
those from the Eastern Ukraine use floral 
patterns; the group known as Hutzuls often 
use deer and birds. 


Mrs. Jones is chairman of the writing group at 
the College Club of Pittsburgh and, like most Pitts- 
burghers with literary inclination, has been studying 
under Edwin L. Peterson at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. A housewife and mother of two, her other 
hobbies are music and teaching Sunday School. She 
attended Chatham and was graduated from Pitt. 
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ELABORATELY COLORED EASTER EGGS: 


The Slavic process differs slightly. Here 
women use the embroidery designs of their 
respective districts. Beginning with either 
a raw or boiled egg and a wax stylus, they 
apply a design to the part of the egg to re- 
main uncolored. The entire egg is then 
colored yellow with a piece of cloth contain- 
ing a lump of saffron. When the first coat 
dries, the artist overlaps wax on the part 
which is to remain yellow and works on with 
ever deepening shades. The egg is then 
placed in a vessel containing red brazil- 
wood, bark and berries of alder, for two 
days. After it is dried in the oven, where the 
heated color unites with the fatty material 
of the wax and becomes durable, it is care- 
fully wiped and finished. 

The earliest Pennsylvania Dutch immi- 
grants brought the custom of the Easter egg 
tree with them in 1683, and eggs exist today 
dating back as early as 1709. They use two 
types of decoration, applied to either boiled 
or blown eggs. In the first, a pattern is drawn 
with pen, crayon, or brush to a previously 
dyed surface. The second, a more skillful 
method, consists of etching or carving a de- 
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sign with a pointed instrument that cuts 
through a coating of dye to the white shell 
beneath. Designs represent home and farm 
life with chickens, trees, houses, flowers, and 
occasionally a human figure. A hook is 
added, and the egg is hung on a leafless 
hardwood tree brought into the house for 
that purpose. Eggs accumulate from year 
to year, and as many as eight hundred eggs 
have been hung on a single tree. Some 
families also add cards with pictures of eggs. 

The Polish paint their eggs with minia- 
ture flowers and religious pictures. The Ar- 
menians decorate empty eggs with religious 
pictures and give them to the children, 
whereas the Austrians fasten ferns and tiny 
plants around eggs to leave a white pattern 
after the egg is boiled. French children are 
told that Easter eggs are dropped by church 
bells on their return from Rome, and we get 
the tradition of Easter bunny and nests of 
eggs and candy from Germany and Austria. 
In parts of Germany, green eggs are given 
on Maundy Thursday and various colors for 
Easter, but Greeks give one another crimson 
eggs to symbolize the blood of Christ. 

A different type, the “panorama” egg, was 
popular in this country in the 1890's. It was 
made of rock candy in two parts, which 
stood for several months while the sugar 
dried. Then an appropriate Easter picture 
was inserted, an isinglass peephole added, 
and the two halves were joined together 
with colored plush and decorated with sugar 
roses. These eggs are now treasured heir- 
looms. 

History records gifts of elaborate eggs, 
such as the ones covered with gold leaf 
given by Edward I of England in 1307. The 
tzars in Russia gave expensive eggs of gold, 
covered with matte enamel and encrusted 
with diamonds— now become museum 
pieces. 

[Turn to page 1387] 





pee ATOMIC POWER can light our cities 
or run our industries efficiently, the cost 
of building and operating commercial atomic 
reactors must be reduced. The two big prob- 
lems: high cost of nuclear fuel, and the need 
for better and less costly materials of con- 
struction. 

Firsthand information on the effects of 
radiation on steel has not been easy to come 
by. The start-up of the General Electric Test 
Reactor, near Pleasanton, California, and the 
Westinghouse Testing Reactor near Pitts- 
burgh has enabled U.S. Steel to launch the 
first large-scale private investigation of irradi- 
ated steels. These explorations will be carried 
out in private test reactors, wholly financed 
with private capital. 





Soon... Cheaper atomic power 
with (iss) Atomic Age Steels 


Today, U.S. Steel has scientists working 
full-time at Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric Atomic Laboratories; extensive applied 
research in nuclear steels is also being carried 
on at U.S. Steel’s Monroeville Research 
Center. 

From these tests will come new and im- 
proved atom age steels: stronger, more cor- 
rosion-resistant steels, steels that will hasten 
the advent of commercial nuclear power. The 
full effects of this vast U.S. Steel research 
program may not be felt for two, five, or even 
ten years. But, cheaper atomic power is on its 
way ... because American industries like 
U.S. Steel are contributing to the research. 
United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

USS is a registered trademark 


General Electric Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory. Here in California's Livermore Valley, 
U.S. Steel sponsors the first large-scale, privately financed study of radiation effects 
on steel. Project will hasten the advent of low-cost atomic power. 





(iss) United States Steel 
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THE HENRY W. OLIVER HOUSE, SCENE OF MANY SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


IFTY years ago, in the era before the two 

world wars, Ridge Avenue in Allegheny 
City was a broad tree-lined boulevard, busy 
with the traffic of carriages and riders, the 
center of a gracious and aristocratic way of 
life. As a residential address, Ridge Avenue 
was the social equivalent of Fifth Avenue 
in the East End of Pittsburgh, for, in the 
block between Brighton Road and Galves- 
ton Avenue, prominent industrialists and 
professional men of the day spent at least 
five million dollars on the construction of 
palatial homes whose Romanesque, Gothic, 
and Renaissance elements were designed to 
give their owners the authority and assur- 
ance of centuries of European taste. 

Early pioneer families of Pittsburgh had 
built comfortable country homes overlook- 


THE LUXURIOUS HOMES ON RIDGE AVENUE 


GRACE H. CRANE 


ing the Allegheny River; but as the business 
area near the Point expanded, the largest of 
the old estates were sold, and imposing town 
houses replaced the rambling homesteads of 
pre-Civil War days. Beginning with the 
1850's the landmarks of the old frontier set- 
tlement gave way to urban sophistication, 
until, by the year 1910, Ridge Avenue had 
reached the peak of its significance as a resi- 
dential district, its houses reflecting the 
American architectural trends of the period. 
This was perhaps the most fashionable part 
of Old Allegheny. 

The important homes grouped along 
Ridge at Galveston Avenue and at Brighton 
Road—those of J. Frederic Byers, Henry W. 
Oliver, B. F. Jones, William P. Snyder, and 
Maitland Alexander—all had been built be- 


fore the beginning of the First World War. 
During the war years the district, so close to 
the growing industrial center, became sur- 
rounded by rooming houses, small busi- 
nesses, and gasoline stations. The smoke of 
wartime industry added an undesirable 
factor to the neighborhood, and families be- 
gan leaving for the summer, returning only 
for the winter social season. Many of the 
younger generation, following the trend to 
larger estates, moved out to Sewickley. In 
the Depression period some of the resi- 
dences were sold by heirs of the original 
owners for a fraction of their value; a few— 
among them the Dr. Alexander residence— 
were torn down, while others were con- 
verted to rooming houses, restaurants, nurs- 
ing homes, or industrial plants. Nearly all 
the remaining houses on Ridge Avenue are 
now commercial buildings, yet they are bas- 
ically unchanged. With their ornate detail 
and ponderous proportions they survive as 
reminders of an elegant, if rather artificial, 
period that has left its mark on Pittsburgh’s 
growth. 

The three-story grey stone house of Henry 
W. Oliver, still standing on the corner of 
Galveston and Ridge, features a central hall 
with elaborately carved staircase and hand- 
some Tiffany windows. The scene of many 
glittering social functions of its day, this 
house is perhaps one of the most highly in- 
dividualized of the interpretations of Re- 
vival styles to be seen along Ridge Avenue, 
for the classical symmetry and decorative 
detail of the exterior have been combined 
with an interior done chiefly in the Roman- 
esque manner. 

A narrow road, English Way, on the west 
side of the property bears the name of 
Andrew H. English, who purchased the land 
from the Denny and Dubarry estates in 1871. 
At the death of English in 1879 Henry W. 
Oliver took title to the land and the house 





English had built, adding two lots to the 
property and building a stable that was to 
become a model for others in the neighbor- 
hood. The second floor of the stable or 
carriage house was used as a ballroom, and 
although it has been converted to an 
apartment, the parquet floor, inlaid in a 
checker pattern of light and dark woods, can 
still be seen. 

Extensive reworking of the interior of the 
house itself was evidently carried out by 
Oliver, for the newel post of the central 
staircase bears the date 1891. The interior as 
a whole is a rewarding study in fine crafts- 
manship. Unity of design has been achieved 


by a repetition of ornamental motifs, while | 


variety has been given by the use of several 
types of wood and differing mantel treat- 
ments throughout the house. 

The dining room, entered from the main 
hall, is paneled in mahogany, inlaid with 


lighter woods in an interlaced geometric pat- 


tern. Unlike many of the New York town 


houses of this period, the Oliver house does | 
not overawe the visitor at first glance; the | 


atmosphere is one of charm rather than aus- 
tere magnificence. 

Henry W. Oliver died at his home in 1904, 
and his widow lived on in the house until 
1919, when it was closed by her heirs. For 
a time the building served as a nurses’ home, 
and in 1936 plans were made to destroy it. 
However, it survived the Depression years 
and is now used by the Instruments Pub- 


Mrs. Crane did this study three years ago while 
completing honors work in the Henry Clay Frick 
Fine Arts Department at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Her undergraduate work was also done at 
Carnegie Tech and the University of Idaho. Since 
then she has continued painting and sculpture at 
the University, taught a semester at Winchester- 
Thurston School and is now applying her interest 
in American domestic architecture to remodeling 
and redecorating her own home. 
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lishing Company, whose management has 
restored some of the interior features and 
retained others whenever possible. 

One of Oliver's closest friends and busi- 
ness associates, William P. Snyder, built a 
home on Ridge Avenue directly across from 
the Oliver house. The Knight’s Life Insur- 
ance Company, present owner of the build- 
ing, has enlarged it, continuing the original 
design of the fagade as conceived by the 
architect, George S. Orth. The interior has 
been restored to its original condition as 
well, and the house as a whole retains much 
of the character of the first owners and their 
mode of living. 

The exterior of the Snyder house, with its 
impersonal classical facade, suggests the in- 
fluence of the architectural firm of McKim, 
Mead and White. The Ridge Avenue en- 
trance is accented by twin Ionic pilaster 
strips that extend two stories. The third story 
is surmounted by a cornice and balustrade. 


e 





THE J. FREDERIC BYERS HOUSE WITH COURT INSPIRED BY THE ALHAMBRA 


The house could easily pass for a New York 
town house of the same period. 

The interior of the Snyder house is a con- 
tinuation of the formal simplicity of the ex- 
terior. A paneled entrance hall opens into 
a large L-shaped central hall, where the 
white marble floors and white plaster ceiling 
are accentuated by woodwork in golden oak 
carved in a series of blocks enclosing con- 
ventional rosettes. In a small hall behind the 
dining room an electrically operated organ, 
its pipes concealed by grillwork, once played 
music for dinner guests, and an elevator 
nearby provided convenient access to the 
carriage entrance on the lower floor. 

One of the largest of the rooms on the 
main floor is the old living room with its 
white tapestry-covered walls. The mantel, 
decorated with floral wreaths, was carved in 
Florence, while the woodwork was ordered 
in Germany. Snyder himself is thought to 
have selected many of the furnishings for 





vark of quality 


Clear as crystal! These words took on renewed meaning, when in 1933 a chemical formula 
was discovered which would produce a colorless crystal of matchless purity and transpar- 
ency. Never in its 5,000 year history had the medium of glass come so close to perfection. 
And seldom has its brilliance and clarity been more beautifully displayed than it is in this 
Bowl of the Legends by Steuben. 


This magnificent bowl is engraved with scenes depicting such favorite American “‘tall 
tales’”’ as Johnny Appleseed, Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
While miniature in size, the figures are vivid and forceful, almost sculptural in quality. 
This is easy to understand, for the designer, Sidney Waugh, is a sculptor of note. 


In crystal signed Steuben, excellence of material combines with excellence of workman- 
ship for a truly great American art form. 





Photographs by rederick P. Mayer 


THE B. F. JONES, JR., HOUSE OF ALL-STEEL REINFORCED CONCRETE 


his home during European trips, and the 
mantels and paneling attest to his love of the 
refinements of classical detail. 

A portion of the great staircase leads from 
the main hall to the ballroom below, which 
has retained its crystal chandeliers, orches- 
tra box, and gallery. The parquet floor has 
been re-covered, yet the room is much the 
same as it was when the Snyders occupied 
the house. Its applied Ionic pilaster strips 
and simple two-story windows continue the 
austere formality so typical of the entire 
house. 

A curious combination of architectural 
styles can be seen in the mansion located 
across Galveston from the Oliver house. By 
far the largest of the residences built along 
Ridge Avenue, the J. Frederic Byers house 
was constructed in 1898 by the architectural 
firm of Alden and Harlow, who were also 
architects for the Carnegie Library and Car- 
negie Institute building. It is a four-story 


red brick building, somewhat suggestive of 
the Tudor style, but the arcade forming an 
L around a central court is said to have been 
patterned after the court of the Alhambra. 
A brick wall with an ornate grilled gate pro- 
tects the court from the street. The two 
wings are entered through identical doors, 
banded with the egg-and-dart pattern. 

A broad central hall forms a meeting place 
for both wings of the house. Here the floor 
is of inlaid wood, bordered in a Greek fret 
design. Linen-fold paneling forms a wains- 
coting around the room, and three small 
stained-glass windows decorated with coats 
of arms admit a pale light into the darkened 
interior. The feudal atmosphere is further 
enhanced by an elaborate coffered ceiling 
and a cavernous fireplace with mantelpiece 
six feet in height. The egg-and-dart border 
of the carved doors is repeated on the fire- 
place frame, while the mantelpiece itself is 
supported by two Ionic columns. 





A T staircase leads from the hall to the 
upper floors of the house. The first flight of 
stairs halts on a landing, where three stained- 
glass windows form a bay above a long 
window seat. The central window contains 
portraits of William Penn and William Pitt 
framed in medallions. 

Much of the building has been altered 
to meet the demands of the offices and dance 
studio that now occupy the various rooms, 
but the entrance halls and some of the panel- 
ing in the rooms remain the same. The old 
music room in the Ridge Avenue wing has 
lost its green brocade wall covering, yet the 
white-and-gilt ceiling and pink-marble in- 
tarsia fireplace are remnants of its original 
elegance. The delicate Louis XVI decor is a 
surprising contrast to the masculine solidity 
of the Tudor halls. 

Various estimates on the number of rooms 
in the house range from eighty-seven to over 
ninety, including at least fifteen baths, some 
of which boasted showers, an unusual fea- 
ture in building of the period. The area be- 
low the ground floor was devoted to game 
rooms, wine cellars, and storage space. 

The princely house was built at the cost 
of half a million dollars on property valued 
at ninety thousand dollars. In addition to 
the lavish use of marble, gilding, stained 
glass, and detailed woodworking, the build- 
ing housed one of the city’s early art collec- 
tions. Unfortunately the changing nature of 
the neighborhood resulted in a drastic re- 
duction in the value of the property. After 
the death of Eben Byers in 1932 the house 
was to be razed. The plans were not carried 
out, however, and in 1941 it was purchased 
by the Eastern Star Temple Association for 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

Probably one of the last of the residences 
to be built on Ridge Avenue was that of 
B. F. Jones, Jr., designed in 1908 by Rutan 
and Russell, a noted Pittsburgh architectural 


firm. Jones’s forty-two-room Flemish brick 
house stretches for 50 yards along Ridge 
Avenue, yet the over-all effect is one of 
height rather than of length, for the high- 
pitched tile roof, the pointed gables, and 
the heavy stone quoins add to the vertical 
appearance. 


Architecturally the building is important | 


for being one of the first in the Pittsburgh 
area to use all-steel reinforced concrete in 
its construction. It has withstood the pas- 
sage of time well, for there has been no 
warping of the walls, and few repairs have 
been necessary. 

The bronze doors of the main entrance 
open into a foyer where each panel of the 
woodwork is decorated with a different 
floral emblem. A stained-glass-screened wall 
separates the hall from the living room to 
the right of the entrance, and to the left an 
oak staircase leads to the second and third 


‘floors. Like the Snyder house, the Jones 


house had an elevator, and a central vacuum- 
cleaning system as well. 

The Jones family occupied the house until 
1931. Since then it has been used as a funeral 
home and as Army Ordnance Headquarters. 
It is now part of the Western Theological 
Seminary and contains offices and class- 
rooms. Changes have been made in the in- 
terior, but the Seminary has preserved many 
of the original decorative features of the 
house. 

Across Ridge Avenue from the Seminary 
stands the street’s oldest house, one of the 
few remaining Greek Revival houses in the 
Pittsburgh area. Although not an early ex- 
ample of this style, since it was built in 1862, 
its unpretentious simplicity places it in the 
early days of the large family estates that 
preceeded the town houses of the steelmen. 
The unadorned Doric columns of the por- 
tico and the weathered brick of the house 
itself set it apart from the later, more elabo- 
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rate work in homes along the street. 

The house, or the property on which it 
was built, may have belonged to the Black 
family, and the name of Black Lane, which 
has since been changed to Marshall Ave- 
nue, connects this family with the land. The 
house later became the home of the promi- 
nent attorney, A. M. Marshall. It has been 
greatly remodeled, however, and the in- 
terior probably contains few of the early 
features of the house. At present it is head- 
quarters for the Cement Masons’ Union, 
while the carriage house is occupied by the 
W.P.I.D. Watchmaking School. 

Although there can be few architectural 
elements uniting these five Ridge Avenue 
houses, in a broader sense all can be thought 
of as style revivals, and as such they repre- 
sent a cross section of the dominant trends 
in later nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury architecture. The Byers house, in par- 
ticular, is an example of the eclectic tastes 
of this era, which sought to embellish resi- 
dences and public buildings with a rich 
variety of motifs common to earlier Euro- 
pean architectural styles. Architects and 
patrons were enthusiastic borrowers rather 
than creators, yet they often managed to 
achieve originality through the tasteful com- 
bination of several decorative devices. 

Since the designers of these houses were 
not hampered by a lack of funds for carry- 
ing out their projects, these buildings prob- 
ably represent the best in Pittsburgh 
domestic architecture during the period of 
the growth of the great iron and steel for- 
tunes. Ridge Avenue at its zenith may not 
have reached the standard of urban elegance 
set by New York's Fifth Avenue, yet for two 
generations it symbolized the burgeoning 
wealth of industrial Pittsburgh. Thanks to 
the efforts of many of the present property- 
owners, the houses are being preserved as 
important links with the city’s cultural past. 


UNIVERSAL AND AGELESS EGG 
[Continued from page 129] 


Games involving gaily dyed eggs sprang 
up in every land. Children of Christians in 
the Middle East celebrate Easter for forty 
days, during which time they stain eggs 
red, green, and yellow and strike them 
against those of their neighbors. The owner 
of the hardest egg wins. This game is played 
in England along with bowling, and catch, 
also with eggs. 

In Latvia, eggs are rolled down an incline 
—those rolling to the right go to the first 
player, those to the left, to the second player. 

German children have egg-rolls for dis- 
tance, egg-eating contests, and races for boys 
to see who can gather the most eggs pre- 
viously scattered at intervals on the road. 

A variation of this game has existed in the 
Netherlands since the sixteenth century, 
with one contestant gathering eggs while 
his opponent, hands tied behind his back, 
tries to eat an apple floating in a tub. 

In the United States, egg-rolling on the 
White House lawn is said to have been 
started by Dolly Madison. Now we have egg- 
rolling contests, egg-decorating contests, 
and wooden-egg and spoon contests. And 
do you remember all those relay races with 
glass eggs? 

Since the early Egyptians were fascinated 
by the size of the ostrich egg, and that 
famous day Humpty Dumpty cracked his 
white shell, the egg has taken on a glamorous 
array of colors. Its meaning has changed to 
resurrection and become the essence of 
springtime and Easter, and we, in the twen- 
tieth century, have perpetuated it. 


ART AND NATURE SHOP 


Plush rabbits — fuzzy ducklings 


Tiny rabbit and duck families in ceramics 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME FISH, AN EXHIBIT OF MOUNTED SPECIMENS AT CARNEGIE MUSEUM 





GAME FISH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NFORTUNATELY pollution has ruined fish- 
U ing in many streams in western Penn- 
sylvania, especially the lower reaches of 
our large rivers that were once suitable for 
larger species of game fish. With the resurg- 
ence of interest in a clean-streams program, 
however, there is still hope for the return of 
good fishing to all the waters in the state. 

The 16 most popular game fish of the Com- 
monwealth, skillfully mounted by Harold J. 
Clement, may be seen in Carnegie Museum’s 
Deadline for Wildlife exhibit (opposite ). 


YELLOW PERCH (Perca flavescens) (1) 

One of the most popular pan fish, fine flavor. 

A school fish, scarce in Pennsylvania nowadays. 
Spawns in spring. 

Adult length, usually 4.5” to 12”. Weight .8 oz. 
to 1 lb., 2 oz. Largest specimen 13.5” long, weigh- 
ing 1 Ib., 5 oz. 


PIKE-PERCH (WALLEYE) (11) 
(Stizostedion vitreum vitreum) 

One of our most popular Pennsylvania fishes be- 
cause of its fine flesh, which bakes to a gourmet’s 
delight. Also called Walleyed Pike and Susque- 
hanna Salmon locally. 


To some extent a school fish, preferring dark, deep 
waters around rocks and ledges; generally found in 
lakes and larger streams. Spawns in spring. 

It is easily distinguished from the true pikes, as it 
has two clearly separated dorsal fins, a characteristic 
of the perch family. Walleye has large eyes with a 
glassy cast, strong teeth, and razor-sharp gill covers. 

Males 11” to 12” long; females 30”. Weight 8 oz. 
to 8 Ib. 3 oz. Largest 31”, weighing 18 lb. 


CALICO BASS or BLACK CRAPPIE (2) 
(Pomoxis nigromaculatus) 

Black and White Crappie are the two largest pan 
fishes, ardently sought by all-age anglers. 

A school fish. While usually preferring lakes to 
streams, they are abundant in both. Much less toler- 
ant to silty waters and rapid depositing of yellow 
clays upon the bottoms than the White Crappie, and 
more dependent upon a good growth of aquatic 
vegetation. Spawns early summer. 

Adults usually 5” to 12” long, weight 1 oz. to 1 
Ib., 12 oz. Largest specimen, 15.1” long, weight 
about 2 Ib., 4 oz. 


WHITE CRAPPIE (Pomoxis annularis) (4) 
One of the most sought-after of pan fishes. Abun- 
dant, apparently because of its tolerance to a wide 
variety of habitats, and especially toward turbidity 
and siltation. Most favorable habitats are ponds, 
lakes, or impoundments of more than 5 acres in ex- 
tent. Frequently inhabiting areas containing aquatic 
vegetation and congregated about submerged brush, 
logs, stumps, and tree roots. Spawns early summer. 
Adults 5” to 14” long, weight 1 oz. to 2 Ib. Largest 
specimen, 17.2” long, weight slightly over 3 lb. 


COMMON SUNFISH (PUMPKIN SEED) (5) 
(Lepomis gibbosus) 

One of the most colorful of all fresh-water fishes, 
it has many names of which the principal one is 
“sunfish,” generally applied to all small members 
in this family. Usually conceded to be fair game for 
youthful anglers but considered a good pan fish. 

Usually found in slow-moving streams, canals, 
ponds, rivers around weed beds, pond lilies, old tree 
stumps, docks, boat landings, and so on. Hybrids 
are quite common among the sunfish family. 

Can be distinguished from other common sunfish 
by the red spot on the gill cover. Also, body is usu- 
ally heavier in proportion to its length than other 





sunfishes. Spawns late spring and early summer, as 
do all sunfish. 

Adults range from 2.5” (dwarf populations ) to 8” 
long, weight .3 oz. to 9 oz. Largest specimen, 8.8” 
long, weight 11 oz. 


BLUEGILL SUNFISH (Lepomis macrochirus) (8) 

One of the most popular of the pan fishes, espe- 
cially in the South where it is commonly called a 
Bream. Gives a good account of itself on light tackle 
—and thereafter, rolled in cracker crumbs and fried 
just right! 

A school fish—where you catch one, there are 
usually others around. Not fussy as to type of water 
but prefers to be at home around brush piles, old 
stumps, weeds. So abundant in many waters they 
become stunted in size. Often spawns in a colony, 
late spring and early summer. 

Adults range from 3.5” (dwarfed) to 10”, weight 
.5 oz to 14 oz. Largest specimen 11.8”, 1 Ib., 3 oz. 


ROCK BASS (Ambloplites rupestris) (3) 
A most popular pan fish with all anglers, called 
“redeye” and “goggleye” locally. 
Chunky body. Mouth large in comparison to 
body, and usually has black spot on gill cover. 
Usually school fish, like to hang around stumps 
or underwater obstructions, grass beds, and so on. 


Occasionally breed so prolifically they overpopulate 
waters and become stunted in growth. Spawn early 
summer. 

Adults 4.3” to 10.5”, weight 1 oz. to 14 oz. Larg- 
est specimen 12.8” long, weight 1 lb., 4 oz. 


LARGEMOUTH BLACK BASS (6) 
(Micropterus salmoides) 

Not so abundant as the Smallmouth in Pennsyl- 
vania as it prefers warmer waters, but prized by 
Keystone anglers nevertheless. Pugnacious—its evil 
temper is often its downfall. 

Prefers warm, slow-moving streams and_ lakes 
with lily pads and weed beds. Spawns in spring. 

Can be readily distinguished from the Small- 
mouth because the angle of the jaw of the Large- 
mouth extends back beyond eye when the mouth is 
closed, whereas on the Smallmouth it ends directly 
beneath it. 

Adults usually 10” to 20” long, weight 7 oz. to 4 
Ib., 12 oz. Largest specimen 23.5”, 8 Ib., 14 oz. 


SMALLMOUTH BLACK BASS (7) 
(Micropterus dolomieu) 

Perhaps not so aristocratic as the trout, but con- 

sidered by many anglers the toughest, roughest, 


fresh-water game fish of them all, “inch for inch, 
pound for pound.” 

Largest populations found in clean streams where 
there are a variety of riffles and clean gravel, boul- 
der, or bedrock bottoms. Spawn in spring. 

Usually 10” to 18” in length. Weight 11 oz. to 
3 lb., 10 oz. Maximum weights of 10 to 14 Ib. have 
been recorded. 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo gairdneri) (9) 

A beautiful fish with a decided yen for taking to 
the air when hooked, a thrilling sight to any angler, 
anywhere! Frequently referred to as “steelhead.” 

Rainbows prefer fast, turbulent waters. In streams 
they will be found in stretches of swift-flowing 
water, rather than in the slow water of pools. Feed 
more readily in daylight, not so secretive as the 
Brown Trout. Can survive warmer water than any 
other of the trouts, one reason for wide range. Origi- 
nally found only on the Pacific slope of the Sierras 
from California to Alaska. Spawn late winter to late 
spring. 

Adults usually 7” to 20”. Largest specimen about 
33” long, weight 10 Ib., 8 oz. 


LAKE TROUT (Salvelinus namaycush) (10) 

One of the largest fresh-water game fish. Inhabits 
several of Pennsylvania’s deepest lakes, such as 
Harvey’s and Crystal lakes in northern part of the 
state. Anglers often refer to them as fork tails. 

Closely related to the Brook Trout and Dolly 
Varden Trout. Seldom found in water less than 40 
feet in depth. Thrive only in lakes where water 
temperature seldom goes over 65 degrees F., prefer 
water between 40 and 50 degrees. Spawn in the fall. 

Adults usually 15” to 36” long, weight 1 Ib. to 
20 Ib. Commercial fishermen give maximum length 
at about 4 feet, weights between 40 and 54 lb. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo trutta) (12) 

Introduced into this country from Europe during 
the past century and often called the Loch Leven 
Trout or German Brown Trout. It is the favorite 
trout with anglers floating the dry fly. 

Inhabits cold, and clean, streams, ponds, and 
lakes in which the water temperature seldom goes 
as high as 65 degrees F., where other fish species 
and individuals are rather few in number, where 
deep pools contain “cut banks” and other cover in 
which it may hide; where there is an abundance of 
aquatic and land insects and other invertebrates 
upon which to feed. It feeds chiefly at dusk or at 
night, and this is especially true of the larger fish. 
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Most wary and cautious of all the trouts. Despite 
inroads of civilization, seem to hold their own better 
than many native trout. Spawn in the fall. 

Adults usually 7” to 22”. Largest specimen about 
32” long, weight 13.5 lb. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) (13) 

One of the most beautiful and widely distributed 
of our American trouts, and a native of Pennsylvania 
waters. Often called Speckled Trout or “Brookie.” 

The Brook Trout inhabits the same general types 
of cold, clean waters as does the Brown, except that 
the Brook requires even colder waters, and will live 
in very small brooks and beaver ponds. The Brook 
hides quickly under “cut banks” and other cover 
when frightened as does the Brown, but the Brook 
feeds more freely in the daylight, is less cautious, 
and consequently can be caught more readily. Usu- 
ally inhabits waters that flow less swiftly than those 
inhabited by the Rainbow. Spawns in the fall, at 
which time the males are at their most colorful.- Tail 
is square, rather than forked. Front of lower fins and 
the lower edge of tail have a distinctive white 
border. Sides are sprinkled with red spots. 

Adults usually 5” to 18” long. Largest specimen 
about 21”, weight 3 Ib. 


Many waters are now being experimentally 
stocked with hatchery-raised hybrids of the various 
trout. So, do not be surprised if you catch a fish that 
looks Jike a “cross” between a Lake Trout and a 
Brookie. It probably is just that. 


CHAIN PICKEREL (Esox niger) (14) 
Locally known as Eastern Pickerel. A carnivorous 
fish and, although smaller, has all the savage char- 
acteristics of the pike family. It usually seizes its 
prey in the middle and, after crippling it, will re- 
lease it, only to turn and swallow it head first. 

Both cheeks and gill covers are entirely scaled, 
distinguishing it from the Northern Pike, on which 
the lower halves of gill covers are not scaled, and 
the Muskellunge, which lacks scales on the lower 
halves of both cheek and gill cover. 

Found in streams, rivers, and lakes, preferring 
little current. Lurks under logs, lily pads, or anv 
good cover. Spawns usually in early spring, but 
small mud pickerel may spawn in fall as well. 

Adults usually 12” to 25” long, 7 oz. to 3 Ib. 


CHAUTAUQUA MUSKELLUNGE (15) 
(Esox masquinongy) 
Largest member of the pike family and one of the 
largest of the fresh-water fishes. 


A solitary fish, like the Pike but temperamental, 
will often spurn food and ignore all baits or lures. 
It has the annoying habit of stalking its prey like a 
cat on a mouse, then, instead of swallowing it the 
minute it is seized, will hold it in its mouth for a 
long period before doing so. Principally found in 
larger bodies of water but will frequent large 
streams, lying among submerged objects, weeds, 
and underwater reefs, the edges of channels and 
sand bars. Carnivorous from birth to death. 

Frequently confused with other members of the 
pike family but readily distinguishable because the 
Muskellunge has scales on only the upper halves of 
the cheeks and on the upper halves of the gill covers. 
Spawns in the spring. 

Most specimens taken by angling in recent years 
weighed 5 to 15 lb., with 42 Ib. as maximum weight. 
Length 15” to 45”. 


NORTHERN PIKE (Esox lucius) (16) 
One of the longest and most voracious fresh-water 


fish. 

A solitary fish, likes to conceal itself in sunken 
weed beds, around logs, lily pads, and edges of 
rushes; in hot weather prefers deep holes and 
channels. Spawns from early spring until June. 

Adults usually 19” to 37” long, weight 2 to 12 Ib. 
Maximum 37” to 48”, 12 to 30 lb. 

For the fisherman interested in identify- 
ing that strange fish he has hooked, there 
are many good readable books. 

For western Pennsylvania the three most 
useful are Francesca Raimonde La Monte’s 
North American Game Fishes illustrated by 
Janet Roemhild, formerly of the Carnegie 
Museum staff, (Doubleday, 1945, $4.50); 
The Fishes of Ohio by Milton B. Trautman 
(The Ohio State University Press, 1957, 
$6.50); and Pennsylvania Fishes (25¢), a re- 
print from Pennsylvania Angler published 
with foreword by Albert S. Hazzard by the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission. The descrip- 
tions of game fish here given have drawn 
largely on the two latter publications, with 
assistance from Neil D. Richmond, curator 
of amphibians and reptiles at the Museum. 
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